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By courtesy of the Pan-American Union 

SENATOE ELIHU ROOT 

that he had been thus honored because he was "an envoy 
of faith and good-will amongst the nations." Said Mr. 
Root upon one occasion: "The matters in dispute be- 
tween the nations are nothing; the spirit which deals 
with them is everything." 

The pacifists of the United States join in expressing 
their very great satisfaction that he has been so signally 
honored by the Nobel Committee. 



Significance of the Hensley Resolution. 

These are encouraging times for the peacemaker. The 
French Chamber has overthrown its Ministry and re- 
fused to foot the big new military bill. M. Caillaux is 
the man of the hour in France, because he represents 
the people in their opposition to the "three years* law" — 
indeed, in their opposition to the entire program of 
la revanche typified by M. Poincar6 and his followers. 
The German Eeichstag has scathingly censured its Min- 
istry because of the intolerable burdens of the military 
despotism in Germany. Mr. Asquith has called upon 
the peoples to force their governments to end the waste 
of armaments. Our own Secretary of the Navy has 
recommended that the United States take the initiative 
in the promotion of some plan for lessening the cost of 
our extravagant preparations for war. As indicated 



elsewhere, the President of the United States empha- 
sizes in the. forefront of his message the importance of 
ratifying arbitration treaties and his belief in an age 
of settled peace and good-will. In the language of the 
English "Nation," the movement against militarism "is 
the biggest and most urgent of all issues that confront 
contemporary civilization." Even in France and Ger- 
many it is "growing definite, acute, and clear." 

But more significant than any of these was the pas- 
sage of House Eesolution 298, introduced by Congress- 
man Hensley, of Missouri, October 31, and passed 
practically by a unanimous vote — 317 for to 11 
against— Monday, December 8. The resolution reads: 

"Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Bep- 
resentatives the declaration of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of Great Britain, the Eight Hon. Winston 
Churchill, that the government of the United Kingdom 
is willing and ready to co-operate with other govern- 
ments to secure for one year a suspension of naval con- 
struction programs offers the means of immediately 
lessening the enormous burdens of the people and avoid- 
ing the waste of investment in war material. 

"Section 2. That a copy of this resolution be fur- 
nished the President, with the request that, so far as he 
can do so, having due regard for the interests of the 
United States, he use his influence to consummate the 
agreement suggested by the Eight Hon. Winston 
Churchill." 

A score of speeches, many rising to the heights of real 
eloquence, were delivered in support of the resolution. 
From a careful reading of these addresses certain 
things stand out in bold relief. The United States 
Congress is awake to. the fact that war does not furnish 
any longer the incitement of collective profit except for 
the powder, ordnance, and battleship makers. Of these 
last Congressman Kent, of California, said : 

"Their reward, however small in proportion to na- 
tional waste, has been sufficient to cause them to incite 
extravagance and to encourage distrust and trouble. 
The fomenters of war are the lead-pipe thieves of civil- 
ization." 

Congressman Heflin stated: 

"The armor-plate trust and the steel trust, which con- 
stitute the shipbuilders' trust, are forever urging Con- 
gress to build more battleships. Millions of the people's 
money are expended building one battleship after an- 
other, and the same interests in America that profit 
greatly whenever we build a battleship send their agents 
abroad to urge other nations to build more battleships 
because America is doing so. They sell material to this 
and other countries. I am told that whenever we order 
the building of a new battleship this shipbuilders' trust 
makes a photograph of it and takes it to England and 
France and Germany. The picture is exhibited to these 
foreign powers, and they are told that they had better 
build more battleships, because America has just ordered 
a new one to be built. And on it goes." 
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The fearfully destructive quality of modern war is 
more and more strongly impressing the minds of our 
legislators, and, furthermore, they are coming to agree 
with Congressman Mondell, that the nations are learn- 
ing the lesson long ago learned by private individuals, 
that it does not pay to fight out quarrels — that therefore 
it is the duty of free self-government to join with other 
nations in a reduction of expenditures for the purpose 
of war. In the language of Congressman Brumbaugh : 

"This rivalry in battleship building must stop some 
time — why not now?" 

Said Congressman Bailey: 

"I believe in a naval holiday, not for one year, but for 
all time." 

Congressman Sisson said: 

"If history teaches me anything, it teaches me that 
no government was ever preserved by enormous armies 
and by enormous taxes. It teaches that when you take 
away from a private citizen the substance which he has 
earned and convert it into salaries, and expend it 
through the public treasury, the burdens of expense get 
to be so great that the people themselves destroy their 
own government. * * * We must live with our 
neighbor nations, and, if we mean peace, we must take 
the first step which leads us toward peace. We cannot 
cry 'Peace P 'Peace V and at the same time be preparing 
and standing for war, war, war." 

Congressman Hamlin expressed himself thus : 

"Shall we decline to pass resolutions so just and so 
proper simply because, forsooth, some nation may de- 
cline to accept it — that our proposition may be rejected 
and we humiliated ? We cannot be humiliated in trying 
to do right. We may not get it accepted in 1914. If not, 
let us try in the good year 1915 ; and if we fail then, 
try again in the good year 1916. We ought not to be 
weary in well-doing. I believe as firmly as I believe I 
am standing here that there is coming a time when we 
shall have universal peace." 

Congressman Gray used these words : 

"Few men today will realize the full meaning or true 
significance of this movement. Few men today will 
comprehend the effect upon human society or the change 
to be wrought in the affairs of nations. I believe that 
this movement will mark a new era in the history of 
civilized men. I believe that the human race will here 
turn from strife and mortal combat, from gore and car- 
nage, from the bloody shambles of the past, from wan- 
ton destruction, from the slaughter of the innocent and 
the awful waste of human life — turn to mutuality of 
human effort, to a glorious future of peace and good- 
will." 

From such declarations it is evident that the signifi- 
cance of the Hensley resolution lies partly in the oppor- 
tunity it afforded the United States Congress to 
crystallize its thought upon the great question of all 
international questions — the reduction of the world's 



overburdening and unnecessary armaments. But the 
significant fact is that the United States Congress is 
practically a unit in favor of such reduction. 



Editorial Notes. 



The President's The annual message of the Presi- 
International , , , ~ , . 

Standard. dent to Congress was read in person 

on December 2, 1913. The following 
extract is of profound encouragement to all workers for 
international arbitration and peace : 

"The country, I am thankful to say, is at peace with 
all the world, and many happy manifestations multiply 
about us of a growing cordiality and sense of community 
of interest among the nations, foreshadowing an age of 
settled peace and good will. More and more readily 
each decade do the nations manifest their willingness to 
bind themselves by solemn treaty to the processes of 
peace, the processes of frankness and fair concession. 
So far the United States has stood at the front of such 
negotiations. She will, I earnestly hope and confidently 
believe, give fresh proof of her sincere adherence to the 
cause of international friendship by ratifying the several 
treaties of arbitration awaiting renewal by the Senate. 
In addition to these, it has been the privilege of the 
Department of State to gain the assent, in principle, of 
no less than thirty-one nations, representing four-fifths 
of the population of the world, to the negotiation of 
treaties by which it shall be agreed that whenever differ- 
ences of interest or of policy arise which cannot be re- 
solved by the ordinary processes of diplomacy they shall 
be publicly analyzed, discussed, and reported upon by a 
tribunal chosen by the parties before either nation deter- 
mines its course of action. 

"There is only one possible standard by which to de- 
termine controversies between the United States and 
other nations, and that is compounded of these two ele- 
ments : Our own honor and our obligations to the peace 
of the world. A test so compounded ought easily to be 
made to govern both the establishment of new treaty 
obligations and the interpretation of those already as- 
sumed." 



Dr. Charles The JSTobel Prize for 1913 for medi- 

Hbnored. ca l science has been awarded to Dr. 

Charles Eichet, professor of physiology 
in the University of Paris and member of the Academy 
of Medicine. This is an honor most worthily bestowed, 
and, although given for medical research, is of especial 
interest to peace workers everywhere, because of Dr. 
Eichet's intimate association with the cause of inter- 
national arbitration and peace. 

Dr. Eichet has for many years been the president of 
the Societe Frangaise d : 'Arbitrage entre les Nations. 
He is a member of the council of direction of the re- 
view, La Paix par le Droit, and has been since 1907 a 
member of the commission of the Berne Peace Bureau. 
"We are justly proud/' says Le Mouvement Pacifiste, 



